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THE IRISH PENNY JOURNAL. 



pose it, for it must be done. There's the character, may be 
the life, of a great lady at stake ; so be quiet till I cover your 
eyes, or," says he, lettin' out a great oath, ' it'll be worse for 
you. I'm a desperate man;' an,' sure enough, I could feel 
the heart of him beatin' undher his ribs, as if it would burst 
in pieces. Well, my dears, what could I do in the hands of a 
man that was strong and desperate. • So,' says I, ' cover 
my eyes in welcome ; only, for the lady s sake, make no delay.' 
Wid that he dashed his spurs into the poor horse, an' he 
foamin' an' smokta' like a lime-kiln already. Any way, in 
about half » a tottr * f °und myself in a grand bedroom ; an' 
list as I was P ut " lto tne door, he whishpers me to bring the 
child to him in the next room, as soon as it would be born. 
Well, sure I did so, afther lavin' the mother in a fair way. 
But what 'ud you have of it ? — the first thing I see, lyin' an 
the table, was a purse of money an' a case o' pistols. Whin 
I looked at him, I thought the devil, Lord guard us ! was in 
his face, he looked so black and terrible about the brows. 
' Now, my good woman,' says he, ' so far you've acted well, 
but there's more to be done yet. Take your choice of these 
two,' says he, ' this purse, or the contents o' one o' these pis- 
tols, as your reward. You must murdher the child upon the 
spot.' In the name of God an' his Mother, be you man or 
devil, I defy you,' says I ; 'no innocent blood '11 ever be shed 
by these hands.' ' 1 11 give you ten minutes,' says he, ' to 
put an end to that brat there ;' an' wid that he cocked one o' 
the pistols. My dears, I had nothin' for it but to say in to 
myself a father an' ave as fast as I could, for I thought it 
was all over wid me. However, glory be to God ! the prayers 
gave me great stringth, an' I spoke stoutly. ' Whin the king 
of Jerusalem,' says I — 'an'he was a greater man than ever you'll 
be — whin the king of Jerusalem ordhered the midwives of 
Aigyp to put Moses to death, they wouldn't do it, and God 
preserved them in spite of him, king though he was,' says I; 
'an' from that day to this it was never known that a midwife 
took away the life of the babe she aided into the world — No, 
an' I'm not goin' to be the first that'll do it.' ? The time is 
out,' says he, puttin' the pistol to my ear, * but I'll give you 
one minute more.' ' Let me go to my knees first,' says I ; ' an' 
now may God have mercy on my sowl, for, bad as I am, I'm 
willin' to die, sooner than commit murdher an the innocent.' 
He gave a start as I spoke, an' threw the pistol down. ' Ay,' 
said he, ' an the innocent — an the innocent — that is thrue ! 
But you are an extraordinary woman : you have saved that 
child's life, and previnted me from committing two great 
crimes, for it was my intintion to murder you afther you had 
murdered it.' I thin, by his ordhers, brought the poor child 
to its mother, and whin I came back to the room, ' Take that 
purse,' says he, ' an' keep it as a reward for your honesty.' 
' Wid the help o' God,' says I, ' a penny of it will never come 
into my company, so it's no use to ax me.' ' Well,' says he, 
' afore you lave this, you must swear not to mintion to a livin' 
sowl what has happened this night, for a year and a day.' It 
didn't signify to me whether I mintioned it or not ; so being 
jack-indifferent about it, I tuck the oath, and kept it. He thin 
bound my eyes agin, hoisted me up behind him, an' in a short 
time left me at home. Indeed, I wasn't the betther o' the start 
it tuck out o' me for as good as six weeks afther 1" 

The company now began to grow musical ; several songs 
were sung ; and when the evening got farther advanced, a 
neighbouring fiddler was sent for, and the little party had a 
dance in the barn, to which they adjourned lest the noise 
might disturb Mrs Keho, had they held 'it in the dwelling- 
house. Before this occurred, however, the " midwife's glass" 
went the round of the gossips, each of whom drank her 
health, and dropped some silver, at the same time, into the 
bottom of it. It was then returned to her, and with a smil- 
ing face she gave the following toast: — "Health to the 
parent stock ! So long as it thrives, there will always be 
branches ! Corny Keho, long life an' good health to you an' 
yours ! May your son live to see himself as happy as his 
father ! Youngsters, here's that you may follow a good exam- 
ple ! The company's health in general I wish ; an', Paddy 
Rafferty, that you may never have a blind child but you'll 
have a lame one to lead it! — ha 1 ha ! ha ! What's the world 
widoutajoke? I must see the good woman an' my little 
son afore I go ; but as I won't follow yez to the barn, I'll bid 
yez good night, neighbours, an' the blessin' of Rose Moan 
be among yez !" 

And so also do we take leave of our old friend Rose Moan, 
the Irish Midwife, who we understand took her last leave of 
the world only about a twelvemonth ago. 



THE BAROMETZ, OR TARTARIAN LAMB. 
Before steam and all the other facilities for travel had made us 
so well acquainted with the productions of remote parts of 
the earth as we are at present, every traveller on his return 
astonished his auditors or the readers of his works with ac- 
counts of monsters which existed only as the creations of his 
ingenuity, and to give importance to his discoveries. One out 
of many which could be produced, and which, as they may afford 
innocent amusement, we purpose from time to time to bring 
under the notice of the readers of the Penny Journal, we 
lately met with in an account of Struy's Travels through Rus- 
sia, Tartary, &c, in the seventeenth century. The objectof won- 
der was in this case the Scythian or Tartarian lamb, a creature 
which, it was stated, sprang from the ground like a plant, and, 
restrained to the spot on which it was produced, devoured every 
vegetable production within its reach, and was itself in turn 
eaten by the wolves of the country. This singular produc- 
tion has since been found to be nothing more than a plant of 
the fern tribe, the Aspedium barometz, found occasionally 
in arid plains, where scarcely any other vegetable production 
can exist ; it rises like many others of the tree ferns with a 
rugged or shaggy stem ; and the plant having decayed or been 
uprooted by any accident, it is not impossible that by means 
of a storm or otherwise it might be found supported on its 
feet, namely, the stumps of the leaves ; but that it pastured on 
other plants, or was mistaken by the wolves for a lamb, al- 
though speculations which the wonder-seeking traveller might 
be tempted to indulge in, it need hardly be said are ornamen- 
tal additions introduced to suit the taste of the narrator, and 
to pander to that love of the marvellous which prevailed in 
the age in which he lived. The following is his account of 
this wonderful plant-animal : — 

" On the western side of the Volga there is an elevated salt 
plain of great extent, but wholy uncultivated and uninhabited. 
On this plain (which furnishes all the neighbouring countries 
with salt) grows the boranez, or bornitch. This wonderful 
plant has the shape and appearance of a lamb, with feet, head, 
and tail distinctly formed. Boranez, in the language of Mus- 
covy, signifies a little lamb. Its skin is covered with very 
white down, as soft as silk. The Tartars and Muscovites 
esteem it highly, and preserve it with great care in their 
houses, where I have seen many such lambs. The sailor who 
gave me one of thgse precious plants found it in a wood, and 
had its skin made into an under-waistcoat. I learned at 
Astrican from those who were best acquainted with the sub- 
ject, that the lamb grows upon a stalk about three feet .high, 
that the part by which it is sustained is a kind of navel, and 
that it tm-ns itself round, and bends down to reach the herbage 
which serves it for food. They also said that it dries up and 
pines away when the grass fails. To this I objected, that the 
languor and occasional withering might be natural to it, as 
plants are accustomed to fade at certain times. To this they 
replied, that they had also once thought so, but that numerous 
experiments had proved the contrary to be the fact, such as 
cutting away, or by other means corrupting or destroying the 
grass all around it ; after which they assured me that it fell 
into a languishing state and decayed msensibly. These persons 
also added, that the wolves are very fond of these vegetable 
lambs, and devour them with avidity, because they resemble 
in taste the animals whose name they bear, and that in fact 
they have bones, blood, and flesh, and hence they are called 
zoophytes, or plant-animals. Many other things I was like- 
wise told, which might, however, appear scarcely probable to 
such as have not seen them." M. 



Method of making Tar at Archangel They dig 

a hole in the ground, of sufficient size, some two or three 
fathoms deep, and little more than half way down they make 
a platform of wood, and thereon heap earth about a foot deep, 
except in the middle, where a hole is left in the form of a 
tunnel. They then fill the pit with fir billets piled up from 
the platform, and rising about a fathom or more above 
ground, which part they wall about with turf and clay to 
keep in the fire. They command the fire by quenching : for 
which use they make a lixivium of the ashes of fir. When all is 
ready, they set fire a-top, and keep the wood burning, but very 
leisurely, till it has sunk within a foot or two of the partition j 
and then they heave out the fire as fast as it is possible ; for 
if it once laid hold of the tar which is settled down into the 
lower pit, it blows all up forthwith. These tar-pits take up 



